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(Sencral GTomment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



Professor C. N. Smiley's presidential address, delivered last spring before 
the Classical Association at its meeting in Omaha, has now appeared in the 
Unpopular Review for July-September. Professor Smiley has recently sailed 
for Italy, where he will be engaged in Y.M.C.A. work during the period of 
the war. 

The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine for March contains a paper by 
Professor W. P. Mustard deaUng with "Good Old Mantuan." After a brief 
notice of the chief incidents in the poet's Ufe, the contents of his ten Eclogues 
are given in outline, together with some indication of the literary influence of 
Mantuan for more than two hundred years. In the course of time, however, 
this poet came to be neglected, and even his name was often confused with 
that of Virgil. Erasmus ranked Mantuan almost as high as he did Virgil, but 
after the appearance of Scaliger's Poetics the Christian poet fell more into the 
background. The vicissitudes of literary fortime are well exemplified in the 
case of this once highly esteemed poet. Professor Mustard calls attention 
to the fact that Mantuan is completely ignored both by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and by the Century Cyclopedia of Proper Names. The fourth 
centenary of his death passed almost unnoticed in 1916. Before Professor 
Mustard edited the Eclogues in 1911, the latest edition seems to have appeared 
in 1720. 

From time out of mind personal names have wielded a fascinating power 
over the human imagination. A highly important chapter in the study of 
folklore is the influence of the name. Some indication of this may be gathered 
by referring to Child's monumental English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Consult his Index imder "Naming," and see specially i. 95 fi. Even when the 
original meaning of a name had been obscured the ancients were inclined to 
etymologize and play upon it. One of the earUest classical examples is the 
name Odysseus as explained in Odyssey r 407-10. Juno, according to Varro, 
De Lingua Latina, v. 67, is so called "quod una cum love iuvat." Caesar, says 
Festus, as excerpted by Paulus, "a caesarie dictus est, quia sciUcet cum 
caesarie natus est." Cf. Lindsay's edition, p. 50. "Priscianus est nomen 
derivatum a Prisco, sed melius a Praescio verbo, ut ipse dicit, quod fuit 
eruditus septem artibus liberaUbus," says Guarino, quoted at the opening 
of the Aldine edition of Priscian, Venice, 1527. The fanciful etymologies 
of the Middle Ages are not infrequently satirized by the humanist Rabelais 
along with the rest of the pre-Renaissance instruction of youth. "Some 
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drink, some drink, some drink," exclaims the future hero immediately 
after his birth. " Que grand tu as et souple le gousier," roars the proud father, 
and henceforth Gargantua is the son's name. Even the dead are not respected 
by an irreverent punster: 

Hie jacet Erasmus, qui quondam bonus erat mus: 
Rodere qui solitus, roditur a vermibus. 

When called to account for making the first syllable of vermibus short, this 
unknown wit replied that it was done to atone for making the first syllable of 
bonus long! Pott's great work. Die Personennamen, first appeared in 1853, 
and the Index of Names appended to the second edition consists of 156 pages, 
three columns to the page. Pick's Griechische Personennamen, first issued in 
1874, sought to establish the fact that the names of the Greeks, as well as of 
those speaking the other branches of Indo-European language, were composed 
of two parts, either of which rnight be used in forming a hjfpocoristic. See 
Bursian, Geschichte der classischen Philologie, II, 999. Violence is often 
wreaked upon a proper name when it is brought over into another language, 
especially if the speakers of that language are little inclined to respect the 
rights of other tongues. English is very instructive in this respect. By the 
year 1600 many Welsh names had thrown off their foreign appearance. John 
Ap John becomes John Johnes or Jones; Ap Rhys becomes Prys, Pryse, Pryce, 
or Price. Folk etymology is always at work with curious results, as may be 
seen in such a name as Charterhouse (Chartreuse), a famous Enghsh public 
school. Like the English, the Greeks had the reputation of scorning foreign 
tongues. The distinction between Greek and barbarian was that of language. 
All peoples but Greeks were stammerers. There has recently been added to 
the "Vanderbilt Oriental Series" a very interesting volume on Graeco-Persian 
Names by Dr. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher. As the author points out, many 
things conspired to prevent an exact reproduction of Persian names in Greek, 
such as inaccuracy of the ear in detecting foreign sounds, inexactness of one 
alphabet for representing the sounds of another tongue, dialectic variation 
within the language itself, and our slight knowledge of the different Iranian 
dialects. These same difficulties beset the student of early Latin inscriptions. 
The curious forms of Greek names often found on Praenestine bronzes present a 
similar problem. The thing that strikes me most as I look through this book 
is that the Greek in very many cases is so little removed from the Persian form. 
I doubt that a collection of foreign names adopted in English, of like compre- 
hensiveness, could make so good a showing. The Persian names have been 
arranged in Greek alphabetical order, and in most cases a very slight knowledge 
of Indo-Iranian will reveal the meaning of the name. To a Persian they must 
have been as clear as to us are the expletives in such names as Alexander the 
Great, Peter the Hermit, WiUiam the Conqueror, Charles the Bald, and the 
like. This of course does not imply that the meaning was apparent to a Greek 
any more than that the Latin-English forms convey their meanings to the 
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modern. But the classical student will find considerable interest in removing 
the mask and in viewing the original features of such familiar names as Ariaeus, 
Ariaramnes, Artabazus, Artaxerxes (those beginning with A are the most 
numerous), Darius, Cambyses, Euphrates, Megaphernes, Gobryas, Parysatis, 
Tissaphernes. Some prehistoric event of importance may be involved in the 
name Cyrus. Its origin is supposed to be non-Iranian and its meaning not 
clear. The form Syennesis, mistaken by Xenophon for a proper name, I do 
not find noted in this collection. 

Though Shakspeare asks us, "What's in a name?" 
(As if cognomens were much the same). 
There's really a very great scope in it. 
A name ? — if the party had a voice, 
What mortal would be a Bugg by choice ? 
As a Hogg, a Grubb, or a Chubb rejoice ? 

Or any such nauseous blazon ? 
Not to mention many a vulgar name, 
That would make a doorplate blush with shame 

If doorplates were not so brazen! 



When a scholar and teacher has decided henceforth to devote his time and 
energies to the machinery of coEege administration much interest is aroused 
in his announcement of the ideals that may be expected to influence him in the 
government of his institution. Professor William Allan Neilson, formerly 
of the English department of Harvard University, vyas installed last spring as 
president of Smith College, and his inaugural address is mainly devoted to the 
problem of the future of humanistic studies in America. Himself trained in the 
best traditions of a famous Scotch university, he should be able to speak from 
experience and with authority on educational ideals. He maintains that after 
the war great changes will be introduced in all departments of education, 
and he agrees with the framers of the recent British educational bill in believing 
that advance will be attained "by offering to every child the opportunity of 
enjoying that form of education most adapted to fashion its qualities to the 
highest use." Accordingly a democracy implies, not the same education for 
all, but various educations; and in a college like Smith much attention must 
be given to "selecting those students whose abilities entitle them to this par- 
ticular opportunity." The presence of those who cannot gain profit will 
interfere with those who can. This requires a statement of the aims of an in- 
stitution together with the method of upholding them. If I understand the 
address aright, it is spoken with reference to Smith College alone. Yet the 
problems discussed are common to all colleges that would uphold cultural 
studies. 

Emphasis is laid upon the desirability of combining what shortsighted 
persons consider as antagonistic elements, the classical and the scientific. 
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Humanists will agree that we want neither pedantry nor pseudoscience but 
synthetic humanism. The humanizing power of pure science must be recog- 
nized, with its training in observation and accuracy. Yet a knowledge of the 
past is necessary for an intelligent interpretation of the present. Science will 
deal primarily with natural phenomena, humanistic studies with man's mental 
and moral development, which of necessity will be learned from books. Presi- 
dent Neilson pays special attention to the failings of the humanists "because 
they have come nearer wrecking their own cause than the scientists." This 
brings us to that part of his address with which I find myself most at variance. 
Dean Stanley, a man remarkably liberal in mental attitude, was of the opinion 
that in general a more satisfactory advance is attained by emphasizing the 
good of a system than by enlarging upon its evils; and his own success in 
reconciling rival factions supports his claim. President Neilson asserts that 
"the foundation of the revolt against the classics is a widespread indignation 
at being cheated." Students after having spent much time in the study of 
Greek and Latin find that they can read neither with ease. Speaking for myself 
alone, I have never felt that the aim of classical study was primarily the ability 
to read Greek and Latin with ease. I believe it was Person who said that he 
was never able to read Greek as readily as he did his newspaper. Yet I am 
ready to maintain that no person without some knowledge of its language can 
have accurate knowledge of any people. The student who has worked labori- 
ously through a few books of Homer, two or three Greek plays, and original 
extracts from the Greek historians has gained insight into Greek character 
which cannot be gained by him who has read far and away more widely in 
translation alone. Wide reading in translation ought to supplement careful 
and exact reading of restricted portions of an author in the original, and I 
firmly believe that in our higher institutions hterary courses in translation 
should be open to those alone who have at least a sUght knowledge of the 
original tongue. Such courses may supplement, but they cannot replace, 
courses in language. The dominant characteristics of a people ever have been 
and always will be enshrined in its language. I never knew a person who had 
gained familiarity with French literature without some knowledge of the 
language. I have never seen anyone conversant with Italian literature and 
at the same time ignorant of the language. Japanese hokku I can read only 
in translation, and I know that I have not the faintest conception of the real 
beauty and power of Japanese poetry. Think of a knowledge of Shakspere 
derived only through Schlegel and Tieck, or of Hauptmann gained through 
translation alone. The indissoluble union between language and thought 
must ever be kept in mind. When President Neilson maintains that the 
general student of literature should not be required to seek knowledge of the 
language but should be encouraged to enter through "other doors," we can 
only reply that, before passing through, a sincere student (and his interests 
alone should be uppermost in the mind of the educator) should be solemnly 
warned that he must be prepared to leave all hope behind. 
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It is true that linguistic study has often usurped the place that rightly 
belongs to literature, and the grammarian in all ages has been the object of 
ridicule. Yet as good Sir Roger de Coverley once remarked to certain dis- 
putants, "Much might be said on both sides." Dr. Syntax was a familiar 
figure to the jeering populace long before he set out on his "Tour in Search of 
the Picturesque." Interest in a play of Plautus should not be focused upon 
archaic forms and constructions; yet the "Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin" 
will not be Ughtly brushed aside by the conscientious teacher. There lie before 
me as I write certain examination papers set long ago by Clough for his classes 
in EngUsh literature. Large space is devoted to the meaning of words, to- 
gether with et)rmology and correct usage, and grammar holds a prominent 
place. 

The dangerous fallacy in this matter, as I see it, Ues far deeper. Neglect 
of language inevitably leads to neglect of Uterature. If, as President Neilson 
holds, a knowledge of Greek and Roman literature and civiUzation ought 
to occupy, with the possible exception of Hebrew literature, the first place in 
any cultural scheme, it behooves us to proceed carefully. There was a time 
when the study of Hebrew went hand in hand with that of Greek and Latin, 
and a knowledge of bibUcal literature was recognized as a part of a college 
education. Do not imagine for a moment, reader, that in those good old days 
the student read with ease all the Scriptures in the Hebrew. He spent much 
time, usually with much grumbUng, over the dry-as-dust grammar and went 
slowly through chosen parts of the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament, 
thus being enabled to read with understanding the Scriptures in tra,nslation. 
But yielding to pressure from the students themselves, who disUked grammar, 
Hebrew ceased about the year 1800 to be generally required in our American 
colleges; and henceforth a knowledge of biblical literature has steadily decUned. 
Today the large body of college students is ignorant of bibUcal history and will 
remain so until the coming of the Cocldicranes. Take warning, ye in whose 
hands are placed the destiny of classical studies in this country. 

"It will need several academic generations before we can equip our schools 
and colleges with teachers who will make classical studies deserve the name of 
the humanities," says President Neilson. And such is the subtle effect of 
words that in the popular mind this serious charge will remain unqualified by 
the added statement that "the hne of great teachers of these subjects has never 
died out." Good classical teachers are' few in number compared with poor 
ones, but the same holds true for teachers of all subjects. If the most important 
prerequisite for a teacher be knowledge of his subject, and I do not hesitate to 
affirm that it is, then classical teachers stand second to none. This address, 
printed in School and Society for July 20, contains very good remarks on the 
value of outside interests for developing the student's personality, and it con- 
cludes with recognition of a proper sphere of action for faculty, graduates, and 
trustees. 



